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The (Hermans -were not able to press their viei ory farther. On the 14th they rushed, with pickerel regiments of Prussians, the hamlet of St. Paul, only a mile and a quarter from tSoissoiis, but were luckily driven out, for a hold there might have given them Soissons mid the Aisne crossing. They did not succeed in passing the river to which they had retreated in such haste the previous September, either by Soissons or farther east, where French gunners swept the plain of A'enizel from the heights south of the river.
An excellent circumstance in connexion with this reverse was the frankness with which the .French authorities immediately announced it to the public. They followed the opinion expressed by Colonel Rousset, a well-known military critic in France, that '* it is always much better to steady public opinion on the actual extent of a reverse than to let it go astray in imaginary ways, where it might lose something of its endurance and stolidity." To know the worst at the moment fortifies; to loarn it bit by bit in alarmist and exaggerated rumours disquiets and depresses.
We now iuivo to record another battle in which the Kaiser figured as a distinguished spectator, and to some extent, it is supposed, as a commander. The Ainne having proved an intractable barrier, and the celebrations in Reims Tathedral having been thereby indefinitely postponed, the attentions of the German Army in France were* turned to the La Bassee, region in the north. There was good military reason for doing so, because the British not only had a strong position straddling the La Basnee canal between Givenchy on the north and (Uunehy on the nouth of it, but they had made movements pointing to the capture of La Bassee, where the Germans1 position was a salient of great strategical importance which covered their line of communications to the Oise and the Aisne. Successful operations by the British at Festubert and Richebourg 1'Avoue, north of Givenchy, and Vermelles, wouth of Cuinehy, must have suggested to the Germans tho desirability of a counter-effort. At any rate they wanted to test the strength
.Blui'her to join on to tho Army of the North corning down from Belgium, and the junction1 of the two forces proved the turning point in the campaign.
Tho Aisnu is a difficult river to bridge with its high and treacherous banks, and the possension of the permanent point of crossing in SoisHons waw important both in 1814 and a hundred years later.
of the British position, and they collected large forces for the purpose.
Rumours of a British success here on January 14 had curiously been sent across to England and allowed to appear in newspapers there*. There was no truth in the rumours, and much speculation rose as to their origin, as \\ell as to the reason why the Press Bureau passed them for publication ; for a flat semi-official contradiction quickly followed. But some forms of journalism have been described as intelligent anticipations of events, and this appears to have been one of them. It was undoubtedly a fact that a fortnight later there were engagements near La Bassee, and success attended the British side.
The principal attack which had been carefully prepared for some days before, under the inspection of the Kaiser, was on Monday, January 25, on the morning of which day, in addition to a demonstration along the whole line from Festubert to Vennelles and as far north as Pervyse and Ypres, the Germans began to shell Bethune, the town in the British lines some nine miles west of La Bassec. Half an hour later, at nine o'clock, following upon another and heavy bombardment, by the enemy with artillery and mtnewuwfcr,* a strong infantry attack led by the 50th Prussian infantry and the 7th Pioneers developed south of the canal which runs eastward from B6thune. At this point the British line formed a pronounced salient from the canal, running forward to the railway triangle near Cuinchy and back to the main La- Basso" e-Bethune road, where it joined the French forces. The salient was occupied by half a battalion of the Scots Guards and half a battalion of the Coldstream Guards, many of whom were new drafts from home. The German advance was made along the road, for the fields were a sea of mud, and the road itself little better, though it did at least give some foothold, and in picturing to himself the scene of this battle the reader must remember that the whole of the day's righting took place in the midst of appalling slush.
The effect of the bombardment was the almost immediate blowing in of the trenches in the salient, and, as a result, the enemy's attack penetrated the unsupported British line. The Germans were also assisted by an armoured train which they brought along the railway from
* These trench mort&rs have already been mentioned in Vol. L, p. 225.